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ment in the middle eighteenth century when fleets, by concentrat-
ing greatly superior numbers of guns against their land objectives,
several times successfully attacked strong stone seacoast fortifica-
tions. In the present case neither the air pilots nor the aircraft pro-
duction of Japan could compare with those of the United States.
Further, the little islands of the central Pacific were limited in space
and still more so in local resources. Consequently, so the IT. S. Pa-
cific fleet had discovered, it was possible for carrier-based pknes to
smother Japanese air power within supporting distance of an island
to be attacked, to such an extent that surface ships could lie close to
that island and pound it with their great guns. Under the double
cover of both air and sea bombardment the landing troops would
then go ashore. Operating in this fashion, the Pacific fleet saw its
best chance of reaching the Philippines in an operation based upon
Hawaii and moving almost due west upon Guam and the neigh-
boring island of Saipan, which were to be seized as advanced bases
from which to support the final bound.

Probably after much discussion, it was decided to put into prac-
tice both MacArthur's and Nimitz* ideas. In other words, the Phil-
ippine core of the Japanese southern empire was to be simultane-
ously approached from the southeast via New Guinea and from the
east via Guam and Saipan. Thus the eastern part of the larger lobe
of the Japanese pear, including Rabaul and the even larger naval
base at Truk in the Caroline Islands, would be caught, as it were,
between the two daws of a vast pair of pincers.

Early in April, *44, while the Japanese were beginning their ill-
fated offensive westward across the Burmese border into India, the
new Pacific strategy was foreshadowed by naval bombardment of
the Japanese-occupied Palau Islands, combined with intensified air
attack upon northwestern New Guinea. Late in that month, as the
tide began to turn against the yellow men west of Burma, Mac-
Arthur made his first bound forward on the north coast of New
Guinea. Successful landings were made at Aitape, about fifty miles
west of Japanese-occupied Wewak, and at Hollandia, more than
two hundred miles west of Aitape. The Hollandia move was sup-
ported by U. S, naval vessels.

Shortly after the middle of May the advance was resumed with
another bound of 120 miles westward from Hollandia to the is-
lands of the Wakde region. Within five days from the original land-*